parts for both, commensurate not only with their ambitions and talents,
but with their attractiveness to the public. It is clear from what Ellen Terry
says at the beginning of this chapter that Irving was conscious of the problem,
and devoted much time and thought to its solution. It was not to his interest
as a manager to keep Ellen Terry in the background in his theatre. Even if
he had been indifferent himself to the waste of her talent in parts which did
not require a great performer, he would have had to consider whether the
waste would be good policy. There was the possibility of its being resented
by the large section of the public drawn to the Lyceum by Ellen Terry. They
did not go there to see Irving carry a play on his back, with merely orna-
mental assistance from her. It was probably because Irving realised this,
although he may also have been influenced by his admiration for Ellen
Terry's gifts and a genuine desire that they should have opportunity, that his
solution of the Lyceum problem was not, at any rate in the early years of his
management, wholly egotistical. It was not for the sake of his own part that
he produced "The Cup," or "The Belle's Stratagem," "Romeo and Juliet" or
"Much Ado About Nothing," "Twelfth Night" or "Olivia." The disparity
between the chances he gave himself, and the chances he gave Ellen Terry
at the Lyceum has been much exaggerated. There is no proof that he sterilized
her greatest possibilities. It is pure speculation that she would have developed
into a finer actress, with less restricted opportunities than her partnership with
Irving afforded. They at any rate sufficed for her to win an enduring fame
as an interpreter of Shakespeare.
2. The Sargent Portrait. Sir Joseph Duveen bought Sargent's portrait of
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth at the sale of Irving's possessions at Christie's in
December 1905. In January 1906 he presented it to the nation. In reply to a
letter from Ellen Terry, expressing her appreciation of his action, and the joy
that it had given her, Sir Joseph wrote: "It was very nice of you to write me
such a kind letter, and I assure you I appreciate its contents very much. I
was largely actuated in my desire to present your picture to the nation
by the great admiration which, I hope you will allow me to say, I have
always entertained for you: you have given me so much pleasure in life. When
the opportunity presented itself of obtaining the 'Lady Macbeth' I can assure
you I was as much influenced by the desire of letting the nation possess for
ever a portrait of a famous actress, as by a wish to preserve in a National
Gallery one of our great painter's masterpieces. That you are pleased and satis-
fied with the home which has been given to the 'Lady Macbeth' is at once a
pleasure and a satisfaction to me.
"I think you will like the position which Sir Charles Holroyd has selected
for 'the picture in the Tate Gallery. I am informed that thousands of people
have already paid a visit to the Gallery in order to look at it; and although
you are accustomed to such large audiences, it probably will be a source of
pride and gratification to you to think that thousands of unknown friends
throughout future generations will have an opportunity of looking upon your
likeness in a national gallery."
Sargent's masterpiece has not suffered in reputation with the passage of
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